MEDIEVAL  TAVERNS

flow of his odd anecdotes and historical fragments
is only now and then interrupted by an incursion
of the author, fanned to a new flame of indignation
by the thought of what has happened to his own
country. He maintains that the tavern will
never be abolished

until human nature itself has passed through a
crucible which will refine it of all dregs, kill its
sense of humour, and populate the civilised
globe with a race of beings no less self-righteous
than any Pharisee or Roundhead, no less
constant to its own self-love than any zealot
of the litter.

" Who are we/' he cries, " to make odious and
carping comparisons between our own arid era of
spigot-bigotry, bootlegger-domain, scoff-outlawry
and synthetic gin, and those more primitive and
direct ages of the Merovingian dynasty ? "

I am uncertain as to the meaning of " scoff-
outlawry/' but Mr. Firebaugh's general attitude is
clear. I cannot help thinking, however, that if
his volume is meant to be in any degree pro-
pagandist, he did not choose his instances very
well. I happen myself, like Shenstone, to have
spent many of my happiest hours in an inn. I
agree with Dr. Johnson that there is no throne
comparable to a tavern chair ; and I am prepared
to believe, with Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, that a
race without liquor would be a race without
literature. Nevertheless, I cannot honestly say
that the picture that Mr, Firebaugh draws of the
inns of the Middle Ages is a seductive one, and I
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